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Art. 1—Tue Cincinnati: CoLiece. 


If we frequently refer to this institution it is because our Jour- 
nal is its advocate, and for the additional reason, that the news- 
paper press of the city has been, and still remains, nearly silent 
in reference to it. Out of twelve or fourteen papers, not more 
than two or three have ventured to notice either it or our Journal. 
With the reasons for their silence we have no concern. We 
shall not, indeed, offer any explanation of the phenomena, that 
our distant readers, may throughout the year, take up a Cincinnati 
newspaper, and read it from alpha to omega, without discovering, 
that a medical institution, more comprehensive in its plan, with a 
greater number of professors, and a longer session, than most of 
the schools in the United States, was organized in 1835; and has 
been prosecuted, successfully, through three sessions, with classes 
of 66, 85 and 125; and still such is the fact. Itis further true, 
that the class of last year, was composed of young gentlemen 
from Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Illinois, Indiana, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, New 
York and New England; and that the distant state of Alabama 
gave us eighteen, a greater number, we believe, than she gave to 
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any other institution in the Union. Such a progress, in no manner 
or degree the result of any extraneous or temporary influence, 
has convinced us, that we have been prosecuting a good object in 
the right way, that is, by means of hard and unremitting labour. 
We began, like younger sons, without endowment or heritage of 
any kind; and had, moreover, to grapple with the opposition of 
two pampered institutions in the West, both of whom declined to 
acknowledge us:——one of them even refusing officially to corres- 
pond with us on any subject; and the other not, consenting to 
admit a student from our school to the ad eundum in theirs, altho’ 
we had a greater number of professors, taught more branches, 
and had a longer session than they! Such hostility would have 
quite discouraged us, had we not stumbled upon the theory, that 
their apparent contempt, was, in fact, the manifestation of fear. 
This theory proved to be correct, for our second session disorgan- 
ized both institutions; and promoted the establishment of a new 
one, out of the scattered fragments. In that session, ours was in 
point of number, the third school, out of three, in the Valley of 
the Ohio; but in the next session, that of 18S837—8, it was the 
second out of four. These are facts, and we give publicity to 
them, believing that we are entitled to all the benefit they can 
bring us. They are the fruits of honest enterprise, and we do 
not feel, that it is boastful thus to put them forth; at all events, 
should criticism denounce them as vanity, we wish it known, that 
the individual who is writing this article, and he only, is justly 
obnoxious to her shafts. His colleagues do not participate in the 
authorship, and must not, therefore, be involved in the conse- 
quences. Having, thus “assumed the responsibility,” we shall con- 
tinue our narrative. We repeat, then, that our redical institu- 
tion is, emphatically, the offspring of our own enterprise. That 
we have repaired a decayed edifice, from whose walls nearly 
every thing had sloughed off—that we have three elegible lecture- 
rooms, each capable of accommodating 300 students—a room 
for practical anatomy, 30 by 45 feet with every requisite conven- 
ience—a museum of healthy and morbid anatomy—a laboratory 
of chemical apparatus—a library of 1300 volumes, and a hospital 
contiguous to the College edifice. In the collection and creation 
of these means of instruction, we have been aided to a moderate 
extent by our fellow citizens, but the professors themselves have 
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expended upwards of twelve thousand dollars, a larger sum, if we 
mistake not, than has yet been disbursed by any Faculty of pro- 
fessors of the United States, in founding an institution. 

Thus we have put into our own hands the means of instruction, 
and shall not wield them the less effectually, because they are of 
our own creation. Such physicians then as may choose to advise 
their pupils to try us, will find, whatever may be our defects, that 
a glowing and inextinguishable zeal, animates the heart of every 
professor. 

We have intimated that the two schools, existing in the West, 
when ours was organized, refused to acknowledge us. We should 
add, that the one established in this city, has had an opportunity, 
practically, to receive but one pupil of ours for a second course; 
while 22 of its have been graduated by us; and that the school 
at Lexington notwithstanding her refusal to recognize us, has sent 
her circulars to our pupils, informing them, that if they would 
come to that University, they should have credit for the course 
of lectures they had attended here. We have not, however, 
known of more than one or two who availed themselves of the per- 
mission thus insidiously given; whle we have already graduated 
ten students who had attended their first course in that estab- 
lishment. As to the institutions east of the Mountains, we can 
state, that letters recognizing us, have been received from them, 
generally, from New-England to Carolina. For the terms of tuition, 
length of session and other details, we refer to the circular of the 
Dean on the left page of this number. 

Such is the present condition of the Medical Department of the 
Cincinnati College. It is no longer anexperiment. It possesses 
every requisite, (except genius and learning in its professors) and 
these can at any time be bestowed on them by a circular of the 
Board of Trustees. One of the functions of every literary con- 
federation is that of conferring these high attributes—of raising 
the ordinary into extraordinary, by that most convenient lever, the 
pen. If our Trustees do not annually exercise this corporate 
franchise, and renovate our intellectual constitution, it is their 
own fault. They published originally, that we “are professors in 
whom they have confidence,” and there they stopped. They 
courageously and composedly left the rest to ourselves. We 
were touched by the compliment, and have laboured diligently 
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to show ourselves worthy of it. We have not importuned them 
to send forth either eulogiums or biographical sketches—we have 
not asked to be wrapped up, like nostrums, in certificates, stamp- 


ed with the seal of the corporation. But if we have not prayed 
to Hercules, we have placed our shoulders to the wheels, and 
there they will remain, till we demonstrate the truth of our mot- 
to—Lazor Vincir Omnia. D. 


Art. I].—Tue Easr anv West. 
In the new, spirited and interesting Semi-monthly sheet (already 


favorably noticed by us) under the title of the Philadelphia 


“Mepicat Examiner,” we find (June 6) the following Editorial: 


“Dr. Draxe, of the Cincinnati Medical College, announces that he 
is preparing for the press a work on the elements of Pathology. It 
is intended, he informs us, chiefly for circulation in the valley of the 
Mississippi, ‘‘as he does not anticipate for it a favorable reception 
East of the mountains!’’ Does the Doctor, then, set no value on tra- 
montane medical criticism! Can he hold no communion with any 
of the varieties of opinion that are current here? Or does he suppose, 
that, from sectional jealousy, his Atlantic brethren are unwilling to do 
justice to the merits of the West?) We cannot impute to Dr. Drake 
a design to foist his writings into popularity, by fomenting provincial 
prejudices; we know and appreciate his devotion to the interests of his 
locality; but we did not expect from him the unphilosophic illiberality, 
that is evinced in the attempt, (if we are right in giving this construc- 
tion to his language,) to isolate the valley of the Mississippi from the © 


general republic of medical literature. We are especially adverse to 
such an isolation, in the case of an author, like Dr. Drake, from the 
productions of whose talents, the East and West, North and South, 
must assert their equal claims for edification.”’ 

We feel as little conscious of meriting the respectful compli- 
ment with which this article closes, as of being obnoxious to the 
censure cast upon us in its preceding paragraphs. The charge 
(made by imputation) of “fomenting provincial prejudices,” is one 
to which we plead not guilty. In saying that we did not ‘antici- 
pate,’ for the proposed work, ‘a favorable reception East of the 
mountains,’ we simply expressed, what every observing and re- 
flecting man would have uttered. Suppose that professor Jack- 
son, in announcing his learned and elaborate work on the Insti- 
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tutes of Medicine, had said, that he should depend on America 
for its consumption, and did not anticipate for it ‘a favorable re- 
ception’ in Europe, would the observation have been thought 
outre, by any who know, that we intuitively look up, and not 
down the stream, for new and fresh and sparkling waters? The 
westward progress of the arts and sciences, is a fact about which 
there can be as little difference of opinion, as in relation to the 
effect of that progression, on our association of ideas. It requires, 
indeed, an effort of the mind to rise above these associations, and 
look into aregion where intellectual developements, are of recent 
date, for the fruits of an ancient cultivation. 

On this point we can add experience to theory. In the year 
1831, we printed a limited addition of a small work, entitled 
‘Essays on Medical Education and the Medical profession in the 
United States,” which was well received in the West; but of a 
consignment made to a respectable medical Bookseller, in Phila- 
delphia, not a single copy was sold, till they were sent to auction; 
nor was the work, as far as we know, noticed by any of the Jour- 
nals of the East. We doubt, indeed, whether the Editors of the 
Examiner have ever seen it, and shall, therefore, send them a 
copy, as evidence that we do set a value on ‘tramontane criticism.’ 
Again, the present is the 45th No. of the Western Journal, com- 
menced in the spring of 1827. A periodical to have sustained itself 
through 11 years, must have had patronage. But has that been 
Eastern, or Western, chiefly? Let our Register speak. | Rich- 
mond and Washington are not on it, Baltimore has one subscriber, 
Philadelphia none, New York one, New Haven one, Providence 
none, Boston one. Thus eight citiesof the Seaboard, the ancient 


seats of Medical learning, embracing nearly halfa million inhabi- 
tants, and dignified with medical practitioners, who would do 
honor to any age or nation, have in them but four subscribers to 
our backwoods’ quarterly. ‘E Sylvis Nuncius, has not, indeed, 
procured that support, from our elder and more favored brethren, 
of the “old settlements,” which the Examiner assures us they are 
ready and willing to afford. We might grant, that this want of 
eastern patronage may be ascribed to want of merit in our Jour- 
nal, if it had, at any time, been more liberal than at present, but 
it has not. We must confess, however, that its merits are not 
very great. 
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Buta word on the proposed elements of pathology. It has 
-been undertaken, without any deep conviction of our qualifica- 
tions for its able execution; but in compliance with the formal so- 
licitations of two of the three medical classes of the young Cin- 
cinnati College; and under the impression, that a compendious 
work on that subject, not loaded with references, and of inde- 
ginous origin, would reach, and be acceptable to, the detached 
village and country physicians of the West. For them, therefore, 
it is primarily intended, while at the same time we should feel 
gratified with eastern patronage and endeavor to profit by eastern 
criticism. In the annunciation of it which we made, in the last 
number of the Journal, it was stated, that if a publisher could not 
be obtained, it would not be put to press until a sufficient number of 
) subscribers’ names were sent to us, to justify the printing of it as 
a subscription book. ‘That number has not yet been received, 

and consequently it has not been committed to the press. 
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Arr. IJ].—Tue Granam Journat or Heattu anp 
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In the number for the 16th of April, of this zealous little peri- 
odical, the Divine, whose name has been made its cognomen, has 
responded to a couple of pages of ours, in the 42d No. of this 
Journal. It is, perhaps, generally known, through the United 
States, that “it isan object of the Graham Journal to put an end 
to the use of animal food.” For expressing an opinion that this 
was neither desirable or philosophical, we have been charged 
with want of deliberation, want of candor, want of sense, want 
logic, want of physiological knowledge. 

Mr. Graham, however, has not allowed his asperity to carry 
him so far as to charge us with eating meat. We should have 
thought, that an assailant of his system, who showed himself so 
thoroughly impregnated with defects, might have been safely left 
to his own destruction, but Mr. G. thinks otherwise. 

He is amazed, at our referring to the appetite of the infant for 
milk, as evidence that animal food is proper for man; but if such 
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diet were improper for its constitution, the author of that constita- 
tion would not have provided it. If animal food be necessary and 
healthful in infancy, at what subsequent period should it be 
abandoned? Why, undoubtedly, asin the case of the herbivor- 
ous animals, when the taste for it should be lost, or replaced by 
one for vegetable only. But who has ever witnessed such a 
change? The fact is, that the mother’s milk is eminently vegeto- 
animal, and the taste for a mixed diet, manifested at the hour of 
birth, continues with us throughout life. 

That taste does not, however, continue with the carnivorous 
and herbivorous, but after the period of lactation, it concentrates 
itself, in the former, on flesh, in the latter on plants. Man does 
not belong to either of these classes of exclusives, but is omnivo- 
rous, though, at the same time, capable of subsisting upon any one 
of the elements which nourish the animal kingdom. That he has 
a strong desire for flesh, is admitted even by the Graham school, 
as will appear from the following extract: 


“Every mother, in every country where animal food is attainable,”’ 
says the Doctor; ‘‘knows that children prefer animal food to vegeta- 
ble,’’ and we add that, every mother, in every country where coffee 
and tea are common beverages, knows that children, when they have 
been taught to love these beverages, prefer them to a glass of pure 
water. We acknowledge that where the mother makes a free use of 
flesh-meat it necessarily affects the idiosyncracy of the child, and 
affects the quality of her milk so as yet more strongly to predispose 
the child to form an appetite for flesh-meat; and when we add to these 
the odour of the animal food which almost continually surrounds the 
child, while it is cooking and while it is upon the table, and the fact 
that, such mothers almost universally begin at a very early period of 
infancy to give their children pieces of flesh to suck, and that, these 
children when they are old enough to be affected by the force or ex- 
ample constantly see all around them eating flesh, it is no marvel that 
they should almost universally learn to love it, and when they have 
learned to love it, it is almost a necessary consequence that the appetite, 
like the rum appetite and all others that are engrafted on the human 
system through a depravity of its natural instincts and sensibilities, 
should be stronger and more vehement and despotic than the natural 
appetite for natural and appropriate food and perhaps in most cases 
lead the child, when thus depraved, to prefer animal food to vegetable. 

Butwe boldly affirm—and we fear not to stake our lives on the 
truth of the affirmation—that if any number of women be removed 
entirely from the use of animal food, and from the society of those that 
use it, so that they shall neither taste, smell nor see it, and subsist on 
a pure vegetable diet, and at the end of one year become mothers, and 
nurse their own children; and at a proper age accustom them to a diet 
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of fruits and farinaceous vegetables plainly and simply prepared, every 
one of those children at the age of one year and upwards if there were 
millions of them, would instantly reject a piece of flesh-meat, with 
disgust and loathing, were it offered to them.” ) 

We have seldom met with a greater mass of error in the same 
compass. The mother eats flesh-meats until they impart their 
quality to her milk, and in that way the child acquires a taste for 
them—then, the savory odors of the kitchen regale its sense of 
smell, the delicious morceau given it to suck fascinates its taste— 
and still it has its natural propensity for animal food! still further, 
“all around” it gormandizes on the luxuries of the animal king- 
dom, and lead it astray by their example. But whence, origi- 
nally, came the desire for this carnivorous indulgence? Whence 
these propensities of taste and smell? This adaptation of 
animal diet to them? If they do not belong, naturally, to our 
race, when and by what miraculous agency, were the habits 
here set forth established among us? If our preferences are arti- 
ficial, are not those of the lower animals the same? But who 
taught the race of asses to browse on thistles instead of toads, 
or the latter animals to eat flies instead of grass? Why does 
the lamb scent out the thyme covered hills, and the young panther 
lie in wait forthe fawn? Are all these practices traditional? It 
will be answered they are not, but the promptings of nature.— 
Then, why refer the preferences of man to another cause, or 
rather, to no cause at all? When we allow to the human race, 
natural desires for bread and flesh, taking them as types of the 
food derived from the vegetable and animal kingdoms, we travel 
with the common feeling, the common sense and the common 
prastice of the world. Example may modify, but can not create 
these desires. 


We are told, “that every mother, in every country where tea 
and coffee are common beverages, knows that children, when they 
have been taught to love these beverages, prefer them to pure 
water.” This is not true, when the object is to quench thirst. No 
discipline, example, or tradition, can make us prefer any thing to 
water when we are thirsty. But when we would enjoy the plea- 
sures of taste or of constitutional excitement, we prefer tea and cof- 
fee «nd chocolate and wine and cider and beer and ardent spirits. 
Water will not gratify these desires, it will only satisfy our thirst, 
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that is, our want of water. Now the love of sensation and ex- 
citement, is as much a part of human nature as the love of food and 
the love of water. It is gratified in a thousand different ways. 
Alcohol, opium, and tobacco are agents, that address themselves 
to this propensity, which, however, is not a yearning for alcohol,\ 
or opium, or tobacco, but for the excitement—the physical emo- 
tion—which they, and numerous other substances, raise in oursys- 
tems. And thus man has not a natural appetite for this or that 
particular kind of meat, but for animal food. His preference fer 
one variety over another, may be the result of the circumstances 
under which he has been placed; but the preference is not the 
propensity—it is but the choice which the propensity makes— 
the aspect under which the natural desire manifests itself. Men 
have an instinct for clothing—but the fashion of their clothes, and 
the intensity or extent of their indulgence in dress, will depend 
upon their means and the circumstances around them. This 
confounding of our natural propensities with their intemperate 
indulgence, and regarding the former as acquired, not origi- 
nal, is certainly a most superficial philosophy. Where did the 
Indians acquire that love of drunken excitement, which they 
manifest, from the commencement of the first paroxysm ?— 
Is it not innate? Wecannot reason with the physiologist who 
should deny that it is. We do not, of course, speak of a natural 
relish for gin or whiskey, but for the excitement which they i im. 
part. The desire for this excitement is the basis of ihtetiperance 
and the true remedy, is such a moral command’ dver the pro- 
pensity as will restrain and regulate its indulgence. While this 
is unachieved there is ne safety. 

The man who stimulates himself or eats meat to excess, violates 
the laws of his constitution and suffers. It is the business of phi- 
losphy and religion to keep us within proper bounds. If the 
Graham School would limit itself to an exposure of the bad ef- 
fects of excessive indulgence in animal food, it would deserve com- 
mendation; but when it denounces any indulgence, and would 
persuade men that they have no natural taste for that kind of diet, 
they run inio fanaticism, and many will run after them, because 
they are fanatical. Inscribe on your banner a bold absurdity, 
and you will be in no want of followers. ‘The progress of Shaker- 


ism, not less than of Grahamism, is proof of this. The former 
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is not more adverse to human nature than the latter. They are 
both commendable while seeking to prevent excessive or immoral 
indulgence ridiculous when they would root out the propensity. 


Art. [IV.—Western Maepicat Appointments. 


Since our last number, the following appointments, or accep- 
tances, have taken place in the West. 

Medical College of Ohio—Dr. R. D. Mussey of Dartmouth 
College, to the chair of Surgery. 

Transylvania University—Dr. T. D. Mitchell transferred from 
the chair of Chemistry to that of Materia Medica and Therapeu- 
tics, vice Dr. Short, resigned. Dr. Robert Peter appointed pro- 
fessor of Chemistry. Dr. Nathan R. Smith, late professor of Sur- 
gery in the University of Maryland appointed to the chair of 
Theory and Practice, rendered vacant by the death of Dr. Eberle. 
Dr. S. will continue to reside in Baltimore. 

Louisville Medical Institute—Dr. Charles W. Short of Transy]- 
vania University, appointed to the chair of Materia Medica and 
Botany. 

Willoughby University of Lake Erie—Dr. J. De La Mater, of 
the Fairfield school New York tothe chair of Theory and Prac- 
tice, vice Dr. Piexotto, resigued. 

Medical College of Louisiana—We believe there were lately 
some vacancies in this institution. Whether they have been filled 
we are unable to state, as our friends in this institution do not keep 
us advised of its actual condition. 

Medical Department of the Cincinnati College—It is worthy of 
remark that but one resignation and one new appointment have 
taken place in this institution since its commencement. Perhaps 
no school in the Union has undergone, in this respect, so few 
changes, while in its forming state. At present every thing indi- 
cates that it has a consolidated and permanent Faculty. D. 
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Art. V.—Menicat Journats in THE West. 

1. Anew number (the 4Ist) of the Transylvania Journal, has 
lately made its appearance, edited by Professors Cross and Peter. 
It was due last January. The revolutions in the school from 
which it emanates will account for the delay. This is the oldest 
medical periodical, except our own,in the West. Each Quar- 
terly number consists of 200 pages making a volume of 800— 
price $5. 

2. The Louisville Journal of Medicine and Surgery, is the title of 
anew periodical, the first number of which, was issued early in 
the present year. It is edited by Professors Yandell and Miller 
of the Louisville Medical Institute, and Dr. Theodore 8. Bell.— 
Prof. Caldwell isa large contributor to the only number which 
has yet appeared. Each number of this work is to extend to 250 
pages, equal 1000 annually, at $5. 

3. Our own Westcrn, makes a volume of 660 pages, for $3. 

If we make a comparison of the prices and number of pages 
of these periodicals, we have the following result: 

One dollar pays for 160 pages of the Transylvania, 200 pages 
of the Louisville, and 220 pages of the Western. It appears, then, 
that for the same amount of money, the Lexington gives the least, 
and ourown the most matter. Let those who complain of our 
dulness recollect this fact. We make up in quantity for our rela- 
tive deficiency in quality. 

Should the three Journals now in the Valley of the Mississippi 
be sustained, it will be creditable to the profession of the West. 
They extend to 2,500 pages annually, of which we suppose, at 
least 3000 copies are printed and distributed. Each of them 
emanates from a medical school, and of course in its special in- 
terest. Having such an origin and object, they are likely, sooner 
or later, fall into conflict; but this would not, ex necessitate, do 
any harm to themselves, the institutions which put them forth, or 
the profession. A war among periodicals, prosecuted according 
to the principles of truth and honor, would but raise their tempera- 
ture—as the artillery of armies, is heated in battle—an effect of 
which the public are not likely to complain. Repetition, stereo- 
typism, and dulness, are the besetting sins of periodicals devoted 
to medical science (including our own) and almost any thing 
which might ward them would be tolerated. D. 
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Some time last winter, a colored man was brought to the Cin- 
cinnati Eye Infirmary, to be relieved, if possible, from the conse- 
quence of gonorrheeal opthalmia. He was blind in one eye and 
nearly soin the other. He stated, that for a long time, he had 
been a patient in the Philadelphia hospitals, and afterwards of 
Dr. Williams the “celebrated oculist,” with whom he had 
voyaged from New Orleans to this city. No treatment appeared 
likely todo good, and we saw no more of him; but ina few 
weeks were told, that he had commenced the practice of physic! 
Such, indeed, was the fact, and he is now beyond all dispute the 
most popular and authoritative practitioner in the “Queen of the 
West.” His elegant gig rolls side by side, with those of our 


most learned and fashionable M. D’s., many of whom'he has su- 
perseded, in the confidence of their patients; and why should it 


not be so, for his skill is wonderful. 
He is enabled not merely to decide on the present state of the 


patient, but without information from any source, to rehearse ac- 
curately the past, and dip considerably into the future. We 
could, if required, demonstrate this by several chapters of cer- 
tificates. His means of diagnosis, are as simple as the results of 
his skill are astonishing. The patient dips his finger in a glass of 
water, which forthwith assumes qualities that disclose every 
thing. When the person is too ill to visit him, the water may be 
sent in a bottle. If the disease be incurable, the water turns 
black, as black is the color of mourning. It will be perceived 
from these facts, that he is a humoralist. 

Of the number who have been in daily attendance on this 
“African doctor,” we cannot speak with precision—suflice it to 
say, that crowds are often assembled about his door, waiting 
anxiously for admittance; that among them are seen persons of 
wealth and intelligence; that the majority are of the city, but 
not a few come from parts of the country considerably remote; 
and that his visiters are of both sexes, with a full proportion of the 
Fair, who find in the novelty and freshness of being examined and 
inquired into, by a negro, an irresistable charm. 

In his intercourse with his patients, he sustains his character, 
—there isno flinching or cowering about him—nothing is too high 
or hard for his genius—he flatters no one—and conceals nothing 
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because it is disagreeable—he is, indeed, a dogmatist as well as a 


humoralist. 
But his skill is by no means limited to the cure of diseases.—- 


One of his patients, who had sought relief for a weakness of the 
eyes occasioned by grief, for the loss of a husband who had re- 
turned to his other wife in Canada, was told by the doctor that her 
husband was absent, and would return in a week, bringing with 
him another woman and two children! She looked out a whole 
week for the“dere cratur” in full faith that he would return, 
because the “doctor” knew nothing of her bereavement from what 


she or any one else had told him. 
Many who have visited him, have been told, precisely, the con- 


versation which had occurred in their families, on the subject of 
the proposed application. | 

A woman who was indisposed, was assured by him, that she had 
cancer uteri. She immediately prepared to return to the eastern 
states to die with her relatives. 

Another laboring under pulmonary consumption, dipped her 
finger into a tumbler of water. The next day he waited on her, 
and showed her that the water had turned black, and consequently 
that she must die. She fell into hystericks. 

Another declared, that he had told her every thing that had 
been done to her in her whole life. 

A young lady sent him some water in which she had dipped her 
finger, he told the bearer, that a man had, also, dipped his finger 
into it, which was denied, “then,” says he, “the young lady is 
pregnant with a boy child.” 

These specimens of his skill and discernment, may be of ser- 
vice to such of our non professional readers, as may wish to consult 
him. 

It is said, that this “distinguished individual” was banished not 
long since from the city of New York, by the combination against 
him, of a large number of physicians, moved by jealousy of his 
superior skill; and it is buta few days since, we were told that 
one of our most celebrated physicians, in attempting to drive him 
out of town had been dangerously stabbed by him. Delicacy 
prevents our mentioning the name of this gentleman; but we are 
happy to state, that we are not likely to lose him. 
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The good people of Cincinnati, and its vicinity, on both sides 
of the river, to indemnify themselves for his speculations on them, 
have been speculating on him. By some it has been said, that he 
isa Portugese, and that, as Portugal is the most learned country 
of Europe, itis no wonder that he knows so much. Others think 
him a priest of Obi, and that he has drawn his information from 
the temples of Timbuctoo? Others believe him to be one of the 
polyglottade# from the island of Madagascar, as he could speak 
six languages when he was but five years old. Others, again 
believe him to be a magician from the East; but the most satis- 
factory theory of his origin and miraculous skill, is, that he is a 
lineal descendent of one of the black Eunuchs of ancient Egypt. 

We shall leave it with the numerous intelligent ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the city, whoare under his care, to settle this knotty 
point in his biography, merely adding, that his statement to us 
was, that he had been a shop servant toa physician in the state of 


Maryland. D. 


Art. VII.—New Menpicat Scuoon mm Virarnta. 
Another school for medical instruction, has been recently, or- 
ganized in the capital of the “Old Dominion,” under the title of 
the Medical College of Richmond. Its warrant is derived from 
Hampden-Sydney College. The following gentlemen compose 


its Faculty :— 

TH. JOHNSON, M. D. (formerly professor of Aanatomy in the 
University of Virginia,) Professor of Anatomy and Physiology. 

JOHN CULLEN, M. D. Professor of Theory and Practice of 
Medicine. 

L.W. CHAMBERLAYNE, M. D. Professor of Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics. 

R. L. BOHANNAN, M. D. Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases 
of Women and Children. 

AUG. L. WARNER, M. D. (late professor of Anatomy and 
Surgery in the University of Virginia) Professor of Surgery. 
SOCRATES MAUPIN, M. D., Professor of Chemistry and 

Pharmacy. 
The session is to be five months long, which would seem to 


presage a more elaborate and extended course of study, than 
can be prosecuted in most of our existing schools. Such, how- 
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ever, will not be the fact, for another innovation is, that the pu- 
pil may become a candidate for a degree, at the end of one ses- 
sion. But why require an attendance for even one session, or 
that the candidate shall, as they publish, have studied for two years 
with a private preceptor? Do the Faculty of the Richmond 
school really believe, that two years of private tuition, and one 
course of lectures, are sufficient to qualify young men for the doc- 
torate? If they do, we feel quite assured they are mistaken. If 
any time or course of study be prescribed, it should be made as 
long, as a sound judgment shall pronounce to be necessary, for the 
majority of our young men. Our schools should insist on such a 
routine, in connexion with an examination, to guard against the 
graduation of unworthy candidates. They will thus have a 
double guaranty. 

They who rely on the examination alone, are more consistent 
than those who prescribe a time, but make it only a part of what it 
should be. We are in favor of examinations as a test, but still 
prefer to connect them with a specificd course of studies. We 
cannot perceive, inwhat way our students are injured, by com- 
pelling them to do what we know must be done, before they can 
undergo good examinations. We hope the respectable founders of 
this school will retrace their steps, and fall into the track, which, 


in this matter, we consider the true path. D. 


Arr. VIIl—Mepican pepartMent or THE Crncinnati CoL- 
LEGE. 

The session commences the last Monday of October and termi- 

antes the last Saturday of February; but by a late regulation of 


the Faculty, four lectures will be delivered daily by the professors, 
during the period of examination of candidates for degrees, 


which will, under no circumstances, commence until the regular 


session shall have expired. 
Special and Surgical Anatomy, by Joseph N. McDowell, M. D. 


General and Pathological Anatamy and Physiology, by Samuel 
D. Gross, M. D. 


Surgery, by Willard Parker, M. D. 
Obstetrics, and the Diseases peculiar to Women and Children, by 
Landon C. Rives, M. D. 
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Chemistry and Medical Jurisprudence, by James B. Rogers, 
M. D. 

Materia Medica and Pharmacy, by John P. Harrison, M. D. 

Theory and Practice of Medicine, by Daniel Drake, M. D. 

Dissections and Practical Anatomy, by Cary A. Trimble, M. D. 

Clinical Instruction in the Cincinnati Hospital, by Doctors 
Drake, Parker and Rives. 

Dr. Trimble will open the rooms for Practical Anatomy on the 
Ist of October; and Professor McDowell will commence, at the 
same time,a preliminary course of lectures on Osteology. 

Expenses. Tickets of the Professors, $15 each. Matricula- 
tion fee $2. Library ticket, (which may be taken or omitted at 
the option of the student) $3. Hospital ticket $5. Ticket to 
the Anatomical rooms $10. (The two latter are required to be 
taken one session only.) Total $125. 

Respectable boarding and lodging can be had for $3 per week. 

Candidates for graduation are required to study three years under 
some respectable physician, to attend two full courses of lectures, 
one of which must be in this school; or to have practiced medicine 
four years, and to attend one full course in this school, before they 
will be admitted to an examination. 

In the present deranged state of the currency, the Faculty deem 
it proper to announce that they will receive from students in 
payment of their fees, notes of reputable banks, belonging to the 
States in which they respectively reside, at par. 

By order of the Faculty, 


LANDON C. RIVES, Dean. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 1838. 
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MEDICAL. COLLEGE OF LOUISIANA. 


The Session of 1838-9 will commence at the yeany Hospital on 
“eet last onda in November. ] 
- The fees will be $20 for each Chair, and the yoquidites for gradu: 
tion, the same asin the University of Pennsylvania. 
..... In the cheap and ready means of access—ihe unlimited facilities 
for dissecting, without expense, and the valuable opportunities for 
study of our peculiar diseases, and for practical surgery in the exten 
sive wards in the New Orleans Hospitals; this school offers advag 
tages to Southern Students in all respects unrivalled. 


FACULTY. 


Warren Sronr, M. D. Professor of Anatomy. 
___E.-H. Barron, M. D. Professor of Theory and Practice ¢ 
Medicine. -~ 

Joun Harrison, M. D. Professor of Physiology and Pathology 

James Jones, M. D. Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases 
: Women and Children. 

oe , «J, Monroz Mackie, M. D. Professor of Materia Medica a 
6 ao ~~ Therapeutics. * ! | 

p? Joun L. Rwberx, M.D. Profesor of Chemistry and Pharmacy. 
“ Warren Strong, M. D. Professor of Surgery. 

‘ E. H. BARTON, M. D. Dean. 
New Orleans, 1838. 
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